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Irresistibly, adv. [from irreffible .] In a manner not to 
be oppofed. 

God irreffibly fways all manner of events on earth, Dryden. 
Fond of pleafing and endearing ourfelves to thofe we efteemj 
we are irreffibly led into the fame inclinations and averfions 
With them. Rogers. 

Irrfsi s'i less, adj . [A barbarous ungrammatical conjunction 
of two negatives.] Irrefiftible; refiftlefs. 

Thofe radiant eyes, whofe irrefflcfs flame 
Strikes envy dumb, and keeps fedition tame. 

They can to gazing multitudes give law, 

Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. Granville. 

Jrre'soluele. adj. [in and refolkbilis , Latin.] Not to be 
broken; not to be diflolved. 

In factious fal armoniac the common and urinous falts are 
fo well mingled, that both in the open fire and in fubliming 
veffels they rife together as one fait, which feems in fuch vef- 
fels irrejoluble by fire alone. Boyle. 

Irre'solubleness. n.f [from irrefoluble.] Refiftance to fe- 
paration of the parts. 

Quercetanus has this confeflion of the irrefolublenefs of dia¬ 
monds. Boyle 

Irreso'lvedly. adv. [in and refolved] Without fettled de¬ 
termination. 

Divers of my friends have thought it ftrange to hear me 
fpeak fo irrefolvedly concerning thofe things, which fome take 
to be the elements, and others the principles of all mixed 
_ bod } cs - . Boyle. 

Irresolute, adj. [irrefclu, Fr. in and refolute.] Notconftant 
in purpofe; not determined. 

Were he evil us’d, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irrefolute purpofe. Shaiefp. Henry VIII. 

Him, after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d, his final fentence chofe 
1' it veffel, fitted imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. ix. 

To make reflections upon what is pad, is the part of inge 


nious but irrefolute men. 

SoMyrrha’s mind, imped’d on either fide. 
Takes ev’ry bent, but cannot long abide; 
Irrefolute on which fhe fhould rely. 

At lad unfix’d in all, is only fix’d to die. 


Temple. 


^plpi—- Dryden. 

Irresolutely, adv. [from irrefolute .] Without firmnefs of 
mind; without determined purpofe. 

Irresolution, n.f. [irrefolution, Fr. in and reflation.] Want 
o t firmnefs of mind. 

It hath mod force upon things that have the lighted mo¬ 
tion, and therefore upon the lpirits of men, and in them 
upon fuch affedlions as move lighted; as upon men in fear, or 
men in itrefolution. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Irrefolution on the fchemes of life, which offer themfelves 
to our choice, and incondahcy in purfuing them, are the 
greated caufes of all our unhappinefs. Addifon. 

Irrespective, adj. [in and rejpettive .] Having no regard to 
any cireumdances. 

Thus did the Jew, by perfuading himfelf of his particular 
trrefpefttve eledHon, think it fafe to run into all foul fins. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

According to this cTo&rinc, it mud be refolved wholly into 
the abfolute irrefpcElive will of God. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Irrespectively, adv. [from irrefpefiive .] Without regard 
to cireumdances. 

He is convinced, that all the promifes belong to him abfo- 
lutely and irrefpedlively. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irretrievable, adj. [in and retrieve.] Not to be repaired; 
irrecoverable; irreparable. 

Irretrie'vabiy. adv. [from irretrievable .] Irreparably; ir¬ 
recoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the extraction, and there¬ 
fore mud have been all irretrievably loll, and ufelefs to man¬ 
kind, was it not by this means collected. Woodward. 

IrreVerence. n.f. [irreverentia, Lat. irreverence, Fr. in and 
reverence.] 

1. Want of reverence; want of veneration; want of refpedl. 

Having feen our fcandalous irreverence towards God’s wor- 
Ihip in general, ’tis eafy to make application to the feveral parts 
of it. Decay of Piety. 

They were a fort of attributes, with which it was a matter 
of religion to falute them on all occafions, and which it was 
an irreverence to omit. Pope. 

2. State of being difregarded. 

The concurrence of the houfe of peers in that fury, can be 
imputed to no one thing more than to the irreverence and fcorn 
the judges werejudly in, who had been always looked upon 
there as the oracles of the law. Clarendon. 

Irre verent, adj. [irreverent, Fr. in and reverent.] Not pay¬ 
ing due homage or reverence; not expreffing or conceiving 
due veneration or refpedt. 

As our fear cxcludeth not that boldnefs which becometh 
faints, fo, if our familiarity with God do not favour of fear, 
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Knowledge men fought for, and covered it from thei^iT' 
fort as jewels of inedimable price, fearing the irrever „ gar 
ftrudtion of the ignorant and irreligious. V Con ‘ 

Witnefs the irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the lhamc 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, * 

Servant of fervants, on his vitious race. * Milt. Par L i 
Swearing, and the irreverent ufing the name of Go.l'in 
common difeourfe, is another abufe of the tongue. n ‘ 
If an irreverent expreflion or thought too wanton are crZ 
into my verfes, through my inadvertency, let their authors 
be anfwerable for them. Di d 

IkreVeRently. adv. [from irreverent .] Without due re’ 
fpedl or veneration. 

’Tis but an ill eflay of reverence and godly fear to ufe the 
gofpel irreverently. Government of the Tongue 

Irreversible, adj. [m and reverfe.] Not to be recalled • not 
to be changed. 

The fins of his chamber and his clofet £hall be produced 
before men and angels, and an eternal irrcverfible fentence be 
pronounced. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Irreve rsibly. adv. [from trreverfible.] Without change. 
The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily confined to the 
do&rines of faith, hath occafioned that great fcandal in the 
church, at which fo many myriads of folifidians have Hum¬ 
bled, and fallen irreverfbly , by conceiving heaven a reward of 
true opinions. Hammond on Fundamentcls. 

Irrevocable, adj. [irrevocabi/is, Latin ; irrevocable, French.] 
Not to be recalled; not to be brought back; not to be rt- 
verfed. 

Give thy hand to Warwick, 

And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 

That only Warwick’s daughter fhall be thine. Shaiefp. 

Firm and. irrevocable is my doom, 

Which I have paft upon her. Shakef. As you like it. 

That which is paft is gone and irrevocable , therefore they 
do but trifle that labour in paft matters. Bacon’s Ejj'ays. 

The fecond, both for piety renown’d. 

And puiffant deeds, a promife (hall receive 
Irrevocable , that his regal throne 

For ever (hall endure. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

By her irrevocable fate, 

War fhall the country wafte and change the ftate. 

The other vidtor flame a moment flood. 

Then fell, and lifelefs left th’ extinguifh’d wood; 

For ever loft, th’ irrevocable light 
Forfook the black’ning coals, and funk to night. 

Each facred accent bears eternal weight, 

And each irrevocable word is fate. 

Irrevocably, adv. [from irrevocable.] Without recall. 

If air were kept out four or five minutes, the fire would be 
irrevocably extinguifhed. Boyle- 

To IRRIGATE, v. a. [irrigo, Latin.] To wet; tomoiften; 
to water. 

The heart, which is one of the principal parts of the body, 
doth continually irrigate, nourifh, keep hot, and fupplc all the 
members. Ray on the Creation. 

A bulky charger near their lips. 

With which, in often interrupted deep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues. A. Phillips. 

Irrig a'tion. n.f [from irrigate.] The adt of watering or 
moiftening. 

Help of ground is by watering and irrigation. Bacon. 
Irri'guous. adj. [from irrigate.] 

1. Watery; watered. 

Theflow’rylap 

Of fome irriguous valley fpreads her ftore. Milton. 

2. Dewy; moift. Phillips feems to have miftaken the Latin 
phrafe irriguus fopor. 

Rafh Elpenor 

Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous fleep : .... 

Imprudent! him death’s iron fleep oppreft. “ n ‘‘V 

Irri'sion. n.f [irrifo, Lat. irrifon, French.] The a 
laughing at another. . .. j 

This perfon, by his indifereet and unnatural trrjson , 
expofing of his father, incurs his indignation and cur 

P & Woodward's Natural HlM 

To I'RRITATE. v. a. [irrito, Latin ; miter, French.] 
l. To provoke; toteaze; to exafperate. . . 

The earl, fpeaking to the freeholders in * r pPf^ l0US yjl. 
guage, did not irritate the people. Bacon r Henry ^ . 

His power at court could not qualify him to go throug 
that difficult reformation, whilft he had a-fupenor i 
church, who, having the reins in his hand, could flac c ^ 
according to his own humour and indiferetion, .an 
thought to be the more.remifs to irritate his choleric 
fition.' 2 . r« 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langi 
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2 To fret; to put into motion or diforder by any irregular or 
’ unaccuftomed contact; to ftimulate; to veilicate. 

Cold maketh the fpirits vigorous, and irntatetb them. Bacon. 

2 To heighten ; to agitate; to enforce. . 

Air, if very cold, irritatetb the flame, and maketh it burn 
more fiercely, as fire fcorcheth in frofty weather. Bacon. 

When they are colledtcd, the heat becometh more violent 
and irritate, and thereby expelleth fweat. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Rous’d 

By dafh of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below. 

They furious fpring. Tbomfon’s Summer. 

Irrita'tion. n.f. [irritatio, Latin; irritation, French; from. 
irritate.] 

j. Provocation; exafperation. 

2. Stimulation; vellication. 

Violent affedtions and irritations of the nerves, in any part 
of the body, is caufcd by fomething acrimonious. Arbutbnot. 

Irru'ption. n.f. [irruption, Fr. irruptio, Latin.] 

x. The adt of any thing forcing an entrance. 

I refrain, too fuddenly. 

To utter, what will come at laft too foon; 

Left evil tidings, with too rude irruption. 

Hitting thy aged ear, fhould pierce too deep. Milton. 

There are frequent inundations made in maritime coun¬ 
tries by the irruption of the fea. Burnet. 

A full and fudden irruption of thick melancholick blood 
into the heart puts a flop to its pulfation. Han ey. 

2. Inroad; burft of invaders into any place. 

Notwithftanding the irruptions of the barbarous nations, 
one can fcarce imagine how fo plentiful a foil fhould be¬ 
come fo miferably unpeopled. Addifon on Italy. 

Is. [ip, Saxon. See To Be.] 

1. The third perfon Angular of to be : lam, thou art, he A. 

He that is of God, heareth God’s words. Jo. viii. 47. 
Be not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil; neither is 
it in them to do good. >-.x. 5 . 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantaftical. 

Shakes fo my Angle ftate of man, that function 
Is fmother’d in furmife; and nothing is. 

But what is not. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. It is fometimes exprefled by *s. 

There’r fame among you have beheld me fighting. Shaiefp. 

Jsare'lla Colour, n f. A kind of colour. Ainfw. 

Iscmia'dick. adj. [itryjoo, i<r;£iaJ»>cef; ifehiadique, Fr.] In 
anatomy, an epithet given to the veins of the foot that termi¬ 
nate in the crural. Harris. 

I'schury. n.f layeu and Zeov, urine; ifchuric, Fr. 

ifehuria, Latin.] A ftoppage of urine, whether by gravel 
or other caufe. 

Ischure'tick. n.f [ifehuretique, Fr. from if bury.] Such ijie- 
dicines as force urine when iiippreffed. 

Ish. [ij-c, Saxon.] 

1. A termination added to an adjedlivc to exprefs diminution, a 
fmall degree, or incipient ftate of any quality : as, bluifb, 
tending to blue ; brigbtif !>, fomewhat bright. 

2. It is likewife fometimes the termination' of a gentile or pof- 
fdiive adjedtive: as, Swedijh, Danijh ; the Danijh territories, 
or territories of the Danes. 

3. It likewife notes participation of the qualities of th/e fubftan- 

roglS Wh ‘ Ch ^ ' S addCd : Zi f°° l 'f 00!iJh '> man > rogue, 

Fsicle n.f [More properly icicle, from ice-, but ice fhould ra¬ 
ther be written tfe ; lyj*, Saxon.] A pendent fhoot of ice. 

Do you know this lady r 
“The T‘Oon of Rome ; chafte as the iftcle 
I hat s curdled by the frofl from pureft fnow 
Hanging- on Dian’s temple. Shakefpeare. 

1 he rrolts and fnows her tender body fpare; 

Thofe are not limbs for ifcles to tear. Drvden 

Isingl'ass. n.f. [from ice, or ife, and glafsy that is, mat er 
congealed into glafs ; ichthyocolla, Latin ] 

Ifmglafs is a tough, firm, and light fubftance, of a whitifh 
cf° U | r ’ a ', ld 1,1 degree tranfpare.it, much refembling glue, 
but cleanlier and f wee ter. We ufually receive it in lifted 

twen j feet 1.1 length, and in its general figure ereatlv re 
nibles the fturgeon. It is frequent in the Danube the^o 

f! on n e S F C VOl |, ga ’- an o d ma °y ° thCr ° f the 

•I enuacious for clearing wines. Hill’s M„t Li 1 

b ratmKd 
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I'singlass Stone, n.f. This is a foffil which is one of the 
pureft and fimpleft of the natural bodies. It is found in 
broad mafles, compofed of a multitude of extremely thin 
plates or flakes. The mafles are of a brownifli or redifli co¬ 
lour; but when the plates are feparated, they are perfectly 
coloijrlefs, and more bright and pellucid than the fineit glals. 
It is found in Mufcovy/ Perfia, the iiland of Cyprus, in the 
Alps and Apennines, and the mountains of Germany. 1 he 
ancients made their windows of it, inftead of glafs. It is alfo 
fometimes ufed for glafs before pictures, and for horn in 
lanthorns. HUPs Meet. Med. 

I'SLAND. n.f. [infu’a, Latin; if la, Italian; ealand, Life. It 
is pronounced Hand .] A trad of land furrounded by water. 
He will carry this ifland home in his pocket, and give it his 

fon for an apple.-And fowing the kernels of it in the fea, 

bring forth more iflands. Shakefpeare’s 'Tempcjl. 

Within a long recefs there lies a bay, 

An ifland l hades it from the rolling fea, 

And forms a port. Dryden. 

Some fafer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 

Some happier if and in the wat’ry wafte. Johnfon. 

If and of bills! amid’ the lubjedl feas. Thomfn. 

Inlander, n f. [from if and. Pronounce Hander.] An inha¬ 
bitant of a country furrounded by water. 

We, as all ifanders, are lunares, or the moon’s men. Camd. 

Your dinner, and the generous ifanders 
By you invited, do attend your prefence. Shaiefp. Othello. 
There are many bitter fayings againft ifanders in general, 
repFefenting them as fierce, treacherous, and unhofpitable: 
thofe who live on the continent have fuch frequent intercourfe 
with men of different religions and languages, that they be¬ 
come more kind than thofe who are the inhabitants of an 
ifland. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

A race of rugged mariners are thefe, 

Unpolifh’d men, and boift’rous as their feas; 

The native ifanders alone their care. 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Isle. n.f. [ife, French; inf da, Latin. Pronounce He.] 

1. An ifland ; a country furrounded by water. 

Is it not an eafy matter 
To make lord William Haftings of our mind, 

For the inftalment of this noble duke 

. In the feat royal of this famous ife ? Shaiefp. R. III. 

The dreadful fight 

Betwixt a nation and two whales I write: 

Seas ftain’d with gore I fing, advent’i ous toil. 

And how thefe monfters did difarm an ife. IValler. 

2. [Written, I think, corruptly for aile, from aile , French, from 
ala, Latin, the aile being probably at firft only a wing or fide 
walk. It may come likewife from allec, French, a walk.] A 
long walk in a church, or puhJick building. 

O’er the twilight groves and dufky caves. 

Long founding ifes and intermingled graves. 

Black melancholy fits. p 0 p e 

Isoperime'trical. n.f. [i'er^, and ydrooo ] In geome¬ 
try, are fuch figures as have equal perimeters or circumfe- 
rences, of which the circle is thegreateft. Harris. 

Isosceles, n.f. [1 fofcele, Fr. or equiangular triangle.] That 

T-cSr r rv y tW r? fldcs ec I ua1 ' ^ris. 

ISSUE, n.f. [ ifue , French,] 

1. The aiSt of paffing out. 

2. Exit; egrefs ; or paflage out. 

Unto the Lord belong the iffues from death. Pf lxviii. 20. 

Hits *ofiife hcartwith a]1 dil ‘g e nce; for out of it are the 
•1 „ ' . . Prov. iv. 22. 

Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable whilft in 
motion, as the only means to find an ifue out of this diffi- 

jjfegjg hav 7f r P™™*! tbofe great remmrof'mJ: 

/.““f “ d /." b«tn,c the French are fo impove- 

3 s”d'w,XppS1 mi,ft thsy hlvc b “ n> “ 

3. Event; confequence. *U>ift. 

Spirits are not finely touch’d, 

But to fine ijues slvl./p. M,.r f„ M , 

If I were ever fearful J 

a thing ’ where 1 the W ue doubted. 

Whereof the execution did cry out 
Againft the non-performance,‘’twas.a fear 

V\ Inch oft infedts the wifeft. ^ , 

„ But ] = t the ifue correfpondent prove * 

1 o good beginnings of each enterprize. 

Our prefent condition is better for us in tJwt?* fTT*' 
unmtcriuptctl health and 

4- Termination; 
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